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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the adBlnistrative 
organizational plans and pedagogical objectives £or early childhood 
education programs in Sweden which have evolved since the passage of 
the 1973 Pre-School Activities Act. A Central Joint Committee for 
Pre-schools will be set up to advise both the Board of Health and 
Welfare and the Board of Education. Vlthin the individual 
municipalities, pre-school activities are to be the responsibility of 
the central social services committee, although, according to the 
government bill, the various forms of pre'-school activity will be 
guided by a uniform educational approach. The approach is based on 
interplay and cooperation between children and adults, children 9nd 
children, and adults and adults. A description of the organizational 
model, as set by the 1968 Commission on Child Centres, includes 
discussions of full' and part-time pre-schools, the staff team, the 
latest available statistics on enrollment, projected expansion 
figures, and commissions appointed to review the conditions of 
pre-school children* (CS) 
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PRK-SCHOOL - FIBST STEP TOWARDS A 3t-l?TSR S mHONMElTP POH 
O.PTLDRBN ~ — __ 

by Bodll 9oses^ret2 



12 December 197j5 wae an important day for Svedish 
children under school age. On that date, the Swedish 
Parliament, after a long- debate, but with very few 
"nays", passed the new Pre-school Activities Act. At 
last, small children have a statutory right to adequate 
provisions for their care. 
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What are "pre-school activities"? 

Article 2 of the Act defines pre-school activities as activities 
pursued in the form of a pre-school, a family day nursery, or 
other complementary pre-school activities. 

PRE-SCHOOL is the blanket term used for the activities orffanized 
in the form of DAY NURSERIES, at which children between the a^es 
of 6 months and 7 years spend f Ivo or more hours a day, and PART- 
TIME GROUPS, which receive children between the a^es of 5 and 7 
for a shorter period, usually three hours a day. (A "part-time 
fifrottp" is the new name for a play school.) The part-time ffroup 
can either be incorrorated in the activities of the day nursery, 
or organized independently. By "complementary pre-school activities" 
are meant, apart from family day nurseries, the care of temporarily 
alok children at home by municipally employed childmindersj organized 
park games} and the provisions the municipal authorities are required 
to make for children who are covered in principle by the pre-sohool 
system, but are unable for some reason to attend a pre-school. Such 
provisions include the toy lending? service (i.e. play training for 
handicapped children, mainly the mentally retarded) and play therapy 
for sick children at home, provided by visitin/r pre-sohool staff, 
and for childre^i in hospital, where it is provided by permanently 
employed pre-school teachers known as "play therapists". 
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The pre-8onool 

The mala import of Parliament's deciaioq fllSl 

1. A general, public pro-aohocl for six-year^-olds 

A 1-year public pre-school for all six-yoar-olds is to b« 
introduced as from 1 July The municipal authorities will 

be required by law to provide places in pre-sohools, day nurseries 
or part-time {rroupa for all children in the area, from and 
including the autumn term of the year in which the child reaches 
the age of 6. The municipality is also required, in good time 
before the child commenceu pre-school, to inform the parents 
regarding the purpose, content, and vorking methods of the pre- 
school system. By such information, in combination with case- 
finding ac fcivi ties, the municipal authority should endeavour to 
ensure that all six-year-olds in the area participate. 

The general pre-school will cover, in principle, three hours per 
day, i.e. at least 15 hours per week, or a total of 525 hours, 
and it will be free of charge. In sparsely populated areas, where 
the children carnot participate on this scale owing to long 
distances, or for other reascne, the authority can split the pre- 
school over two years. It nnist "ihen cover a total of at least 700 
hours. The children affected are to be assigned a place at a pre- 
school from and including the autumn term of the year in which they 
reach the age of 5. In this case, too, the municipal authorities 
are required to ensure, by information and case-finding activities, 
that as many children as possible utilize the places assigned. 

2. Children in special ne^d of support and stimulation 

Children who for physical, mental, social, linguistic or other 
reasons are in need of spoclai support in their development are 
to be given an opportunity to participate in the activities of the 
pre-school from as early an iL^e an possible. These children should 
also be integrated tc the greatest possible extent with the other 
children attending; the day nurse rj- or part-time group. Ho general 
age* limit can be given for when places should be found for such 
children. It is the responsibility of the municipal authority to 
decide in each individual case, in consultation with the parents, 
when the child should start pre-school. The age of 4, however, is 
given as a guideline. 

The authority should operate a oase-finding system, in order to 
Xeam what children require pre-school places for special reasons. 
It is important that the child health and social care systems 
should co-operate on this. 

The responsibility for ensuring that children in special need of 
support and stimulation obtain the pre«>sohool places to which they 
are entitled should rest primarily vith the municipality where the 
child is registered for census purposes, or is permanently domiciled. 
This responsibility remains until such time as it is assumed by 
another authority, for example +he county council, which operates, 
among other things, institutions for mentally retarded children, 
and which is also responsible for medical care. Such children 
should be integrated as far as possible in the municipal pre-sohools, 
and the county council should reimburse the cost to the municipali- 
ties. When children, by reason of their handicap, must stay at 
special institutions, the county council is entiiely responsible 
for their care. . *x a a 
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Those needine aail: u . \ :r, c\.- chiL.ret; cf immigrants. 

For immigrant chilarcn, th« p.>-»-nchftol c .n constitute a suitable 
ioitiaX introduction to 3'/<^d5sh jooltitr. Tc is urgent that the 
auniolpal authoritie*; should usiu^ steps to establish contact with 
those immigrant childreu ir. need of special support and stimulation 
in their develop;jfeTit , atsd, a^s fax as possible, provide pre-sohool 
places for them before the a^e of 5. 

Those children in spar^c-ly popvlafcoA areas vho laok peer contacts 
will also be giv^n an opportunity to rtc-rt pro-school before the 
age of 6. 

Like the general public pre-achool, the facilities provided for 
children under the aa^ of C vho are in special need of support and 
stimulation will be free of aharce, and cover up to 15 hours per 
week, or 525 hours per yea:r. 

3. Expansion of the pro-sobool a- atei>i 

In order to create tho conditions nerea^sary for a continued rapid 
expaasior f day nuratry rctivitios fv.r the children of gainfully 
employed parents^ or rtudonts. each municipal council is required 
to adopt a pla»*for pre-scnooi activities. Such plans should cover 
a period of at least f.'.ve yor.cc, cxd be operated on a "rolling" 
system, with revisioir) orjco a yoar. The rla^ rhoald set out the 
need for pro-schools (rl-. uurser: -:> or raT^'-^i^e tT^oups) , family 
day nurseries, ard oth-^v j ounlcr* rtarv pra-school activities 
within the area. It nhc^jld rlso Indiortr to what extent and in 
what manner this r\^zl r.s tc La --ot. 

The work of rl?>jn:Tinc r hou U^ hv3 co-o: ;".inr.v3d nr. far as possible 
%ith other nuclcipcl n.L. r iin^T. i ' of tho greatest importance 
that t' e municipal -uf 'j-vjiti- - huvia reserve :r.nd for future pre- 
school requirenentc. I.i ^-ro . cir.j boic^o tha council makes its 
decision, organisa-io aro ini ivx'iu.ac rhouia be fu^Tjished with 
lucid information on iTr? tr->-rohool 'alan -jo '«hat ihoy can offer 
their ootiumento. 

The decision that '^l -.i^iz- "»?.cy h jul: i.-v/o its own pre-sohool 
plan is based oa c.c.-^r.iiy^-^'-.icri uh'Ji the introduction of a 
general pre-schoo"* for r5 Lx-y?fi --cldr should not detract from the 
expansion of pre-echool activities ror other ago-groups with 
gi^ nfully employsd or 3lin-r^nl rrr-.;ts. It hac not, however, been 
considered possiblo to -:r.lco it a gtatutox*:' obligation that the 
municipalities should r.r^nt the or.t/.iR noert ?oi mxoh provisions in 
the form of day mrpei ice. 

4. State grants 

As from 1 January' 1^7S, n^ate Oijcrrtin^r ^;r?>nts will be paid to the 
municipal authoriti>c Tor . r'. -:r<»h-.o] p. j j th& form cf part-time 
groups. (Grants of this .:ir.i vsre -^rda 'iously. until. 1966.) 
Theae will amount to CTC:.'. l.P.ir^ p^i: child per yeir for the 
increased number of rlrc-^'aar-oZoi. for \Oo:.i plaros in such groups 
are found, as coap<:ro<? .<th Ihc nmiber of place*^ in May 1975. Those 
authorities which alrjf "y hp-s pl^.cst Tor r.XI ^six-year-olds will 
reeelre the seme gr.ant in -■j-ipsct of die nu.'aber of places exceeding 
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90 ^ of the total aunber of six-year-olda in the area. The same 
grant will be- aade in respect of four- and five-year-olds who 
are ^iven p7.ace8 in part-tine groups by reason of a special need 
of support and stiiaulation, although to a maxiDun of 10 ^5 of the 
total number of four- and f i\ e-year-elds in the area. An initial 
construction grant will be paid by the state until 1 October 1975 
for premises for part-time groups, to a scale of SKr. 3,000 per 
place. As previously, both a state initial grant and a state 
operating grant are made in respect of day nurseries. The initial 
gr.-nt has been temporarily raised to SKr. 12,000 per place. As 
from 1 July 1974, the operating grant is SKr. 6,500 per place per 

5. Central and local administration 

As previously, the central inspecting authority for the pre-sohool 
IS the National Board of Health and Welfare (Social^tyrelsen) , 
which performs pedagogic and social development worlr, and handles 
the planning of expansion, and premises. 

Within the municipality, pre-school activities are the responsibility 
of the central social services committee, or the child welfare 
committee. The council, however, can decide that another municipal 
body should handle such activities in place of the child welfare 
committee, such as a separate pre-school committee or, in some oases, 
the education committee. 

6. The creation of a central unit for collaboration, the Join ;; 
Committee for Pre-schoola ~— «— — — - 

Both the Board of Health and Welfare and the National Board of 
Education (Skoloverstyrelsen) will have inportant functions to 
discharge in t -> pre-school sector. The Board c.f Education, for 
instance, will be responsible for the training of pre-school staff. 
The necessary pedagogic research and development work must also be 
co-ordinated, and promoted. A central Joint Comaittee for Pre-sohoola 
will therefore be set up, to advise both the Board of Health and 
Welfare, and the Board of Sducation. The Committee will prepare 
questions relating to ihe pre-sohool, and its future structure. Even 
if the Committee only has an advisory status, and the relevant 
decisions are reserved for the authority concerned, it can itself 
initiate questions relating to the pre-sohool and suggest measures 
to the responsible authorities. The Committee is made up of 
representatives of the Swedish society at lai'ge, with members from 
the Board of Health and Welfare, the Board of Education, the 
Federation of Municipal Councils (KommunfiSrbundet), the Federation 
of County Councils (LandstingafSrbundet) , the Swedish Confederation 
of Trade Unions (LO), the Swedish Association of Vooationaa Teachers 
(Sveneka faoklSrarfarbundet) , and Parliament. The Committee has a 
special seoretazy, but relies otherwise on officials from the 
relevant authority, according to the matter in hand. 
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ill pre-Bohool aetivitles baaed on a unifora edaoational approaoh 



The Swedish Parliaaeat's deolsion is iutereBtiuff both polltioally, 
and from the atandpolnt of the history of ideas. It narked aa end 
to the debate va^ed sinoe the mid 30»a, a debate oharaoterised by 
a dual view of the value of provisions for the oare of younff 
children, i.e. the old disoussion of day nursery versus play sohool. 
of the lesser educational content of the day nursery prograone, and 
the play sohool as the only peda^ogioally defensible form of 
iBBtittttional activity for infants. The Covemment Bill on which 
Parliament based its decision states quite clearly that pedagogic 
activities shall be of the same quality in the day nursery as in 
the part-time group. The various forms of pre-school activity 
should be characterised by a uniform educational approach. 

In my own opinion, the day nursery should, in this context, be in 
a much better position than the part-time group to realise a 
pedagogic programme of the type that was put forward by the 1968 
Commission on Child Centres, and on which Parliament based its 
decision. This is partly because the children spend a longer time 
at the day nursexy, which permits more broadly conoeived pedagogic 
planning than wit.\ the three-hour activity of the part-time group. 
Also, more adults function in the day nursery's team, sharing the 
pedagogic work according to aptitude and interest, while the three- 
hour group has one adult staff member, possibly with an assietant, 
for a group of 20 children, and a limited amount of time available 
to work with the group. This means that the children, among other 
things, have too few adults to imitate, and identify with. 

Studies done by Banish researchers have shown, for instance, that 
five hours' educational activities among pre-school children better 
meet the requirements that should be set as regards the capacity 
of the pre~aehool to provide for the children's social and 
emotional development, and offer increased opportunities for carrying 
through a well-planned prcgramme. 

The pre-school *s pedagonfic objectives 

The child's development is charaoteriaed by two processes, those 
of maturation and learning. 

Per the development of social and linguistic ciq^acity, biological 
maturity plays the role of preparation to receive leaxmiag by 
environmental experience. Only thereafter do these capacities develop 
in the child. Maturation and learning are in a process of ccotianal 
interplay. 

We lack today any "blanket" theory of development psychology, which 
oovpreheasively covers both intellectual and emotional developmeat. 
The Commissioa on Child Centres has tried to integrate psychoaBalysis » 
primarily the theories of Brik H. Brikson, and the cognitive theories 
of Piaget. It is ea^hasiaed that three mutually interdependent 
"fields of competency" are central factors for the child's ability 
optimally to exploit its innate opportunities, namely ego ccaprehen- 
•lco» conceptual formation, and communication. 

However, no psychological approach to the child's develcpmeot can 
exiat in a vacuum. The approach mast always be related to the 
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Agaicct tliic background, three subsidiary pedaeo^io objeotivee 
have be 6:1 fo-iaulated for the pre-sohool; these should *-e seen 
as guidelia^a for peda«ofiric work in direct oontaots with the 
child Other factors in the realisation of these objeotiyes are 
the orffaaiaatiooal nodel applied ia such work, the structure of 
the physical eaTironaent, and the resources available. 

The pre-sohool, together with the parents, shall provide 
conditions in which the child can develop and stabilise a 
concept icn of itself as an individual. This is a neoessaxy 
fouadatioa for the child subsequently to be able to co-operate 
in various respects with others. 

The prc-school shall provide favourable conditions for the 
child successively to develop its coBonaicative ability in 
interplay with its eavironaent. The child should beoone 
inore.ijlnjly aware of all its innate means of expression, 
e3.-ploitIiiff thea in words, sounds, moveaeat and iaa^s. 

The pre-school shall provide the conditions necessary for a 
favourable conceptual apparatus to eaer^ in the child, so 
that it prior to the conaenoeaent of its schooling understands 
fuadr >aai;r.l concepts, and understands a certain interplay 
between concepts and siaple system relationships. The child is 
to acquire not priaarily knowledge, but a aethod of leamingi 
it is to acquire a capacity to utilize concepts in the solution 
of problems, sad in creative activity. 

The pjT-.Kt^i of fche pre-school is thus in various ways to complement 
the frjaily, in offering every child optimal conditions for its 
social, y.Luional, physical and intellectual development. Close 
contact njid co-operation with the child's parents are a necessary 
oonditiir J^c'j the pre-school being able *o provide a good basis 
for t..v> child's development. 

?::o y-- ioi cball not anticipate the school proper by putting 
an emphc' tic, fcr instance, on reading, irriting, and arithmetical 
skill. The child is to proceed at its own pace. This means that 
the child. its interplay with other children and adults, shall 
have the rp.^ortunity to develop its innate capacity, with an 
eapAasi.- .-.j.lcc on co-operative ability, oonaunioatlve ability, and 
the leura:ug of concepts. Communicative ability involves not only 
linguistic; development, but also an awareness of one's own innate 
powers of egression in respect of words, sound (music), aoveaent, 
colour, forra and iaage. It is important that the pre-school should 
seise upon the child's ability to experieaoe all these means of 
oor.r.uulc-'.tion. 

Before att.mding school proper, it is iaportaat that the child 
should t'-?:eretand fuadameatal oonoeptat and how certain things 
fnacticr. ii> in-^erplay with each other. 
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The need to renev the pre-sehool'k intemal ^>tA>n«i 
eavironment ■ — 

nS^nSir^**^ f pre-school in the town plan is important, 
v^v?^! ""Ts"^^ ^^^^^ different everyday pheno«eaa, with 

i?fv, J aotivities. with people of all a«ea, 

countryside. All planning should start from the 
""^t^^ f""**" ^ awareness that the area in which 
the children live, and attend pre- hool and aohool, is usually 
their absolutely dominant experie il value. «swaxiy 

i;^4r®^ open-planned premises for the pre-school, 
which permit a variety ^f activities to be under way simultaieottsly 
«iL^;\r^n^'*^f'.^** ^ efficient utilization of surface. "p^e ^ 

planned in such a way that meals, sleep a^^d rest do not 
^«r?Sl?!'''* Jl^- P'«-3chool'8 indoor and Outdoor environments 

rt%LTfenst%::s\s:r ' ^^^^^^ 

conditions prevailing in Sweden, allowance oast 
be made for the fact that both children and staff will necessarily 
spend most of their time indoors for long periods. Plaaaing that 
wi^ ^'^^ ^'^^^ ^^^^ ^ negative ef?"f, forcing 

wutinei^ ^^^^ ^ ''"^ excessively strict cinmoT 

The pre-school must also offer the children an exciting outdoor 

^f®? fantasy and variation. Planning should start 
from an attempt to give the children freedom of choice - bulldinif 

f???f:.ff'2?"i"^' ^ eand-pit, movement gases of 

different kinds, opportunities to play together, or alone. The 

rSf'*«!J^"''^i^!® ***** planned by adults, and in which adults 
taice part, oust be complemented by free games without adult control 
at places oucside the range of adults. 

Pedagog ic nattems in the pre«sohoQl 

As a general oharaoteriaation of the pedagogic pattern implied by 
the eelectioa of objectives and theories made ii respect of the^ 
pre-school, the Commission on Child Centres has adopted the tern 
-dialogue pedagogics". The methodology of dialogue pedago^os 
f ? oentlnuotts dialogue should take place between 
children and adults, on both an inward and outward level, with a 
TOtual giving and taking in respect of feelings, experiences and 
knowledge. The child - adult dialogue involreriesSot for the 
child as an active individual, and is a necessary condition for the 
Child experiencing meaningful huaan relationships that will lead In 
the long term to the child itself developing suSh relationships". 

This aeaas that the educationist also sees himself as an individual 
in an ongoing developnental process; this, in its turn, affects the 
way in which he functions at work. The mutual interpla^ between 
adult and child makes it possible to liberate the child's resooross. 
wT?^ *^ subsequently also function as a model for the 

S^e indT*t^ illustrates the terms of oo-operation - namely, to 
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«?f ^*?h!^r^^''\*^°f/^^* ^^"^ ""^'^^^ ^""^'-^ chockinff its knowledge 
etc., the aduln should interpret the chiia's johaviour aa 

expresaiaff its coaoeption of its environment. The child should 

learo to collect, with a critical attitude, new facts to which it 

adopts an own position, rather than Icamin.': that thf^ro is a 

correct answer to questions, a given solution to problems. 

f^f.^fr**'^^?^'? attitude towards the child's way of learning is 
tJe f^^S^n^ continuously and in all situations, from 

the feediac situation to nQmos with cyphers and letters. The 
early years are dominated by routine situations that relate to 
reedinff, dressing and undressing, pot traininfj etc. The child's 

focused on these situations, which offer a wealth 
of opportunities to develop the pre-school's subsidiary peda^roffic 
objectives. It is thus entirely alien to the Swedish pre-school to 
!J!^t?L?T distinct from reda-o^jios. The adult, the 

educationist, has m everj- situation the function of helping the 
e^Jr««L«Jr?*'*''''^"f learning opportunities, and expanding its 

e«e2««!rfi ?fjr*''^i°^ '^^^ ^^^^"^ acquiring concrete 

experience in different fields. The role of the educationist is to 

thirwh?«h^^ ^"^^^ the child's crrowinff interest, and to initiate 

^ suitable - but which the child itself is 

incapable of realising, 

h^%?>^i'*.^''^'^^ ?^ imitation and identification; the adult, whether 
he likes it or not, functions as a model, so thau it is important 

ihtl.r^ Should function with oach other in accordance with the 
objectives set up for children by the pre-school, solving conflicts, 
Jf^i«L r ^^r®! ^^""^"^ "^"^ responsibility. Co-operation 

ItZll^ ^^.""^^ ^^^^ importance, as is co-operation 

It tt r^^^^"? .-groups, in which the older ohildren can function as 
objects for imitation by ths youn^^er. "uction as 

The corner-stones of the pre-achool adopting a pattern of dialogue 

nMiTfi*'^ ^^.i^"*^ interplay and co-operation: children - adults, 
children - children, and adults - adults. 

The responsibility of all adults fo r following up the deciatons 

To anyone who has worked with pre-school questions at the committee 
bv^^n^iir^"^"®"* pre-schools, and the decisions made 

fL+f^i I ""^^ respects a source of pleasure and satls- 

or^hr;Q^S%^!™f "^"^J ^Ji^""'^' recommendations 

of the 1968 Commission on Child Centres in its main report. The 

realization of these decisions in the individual municipal area is 
a question that concerns us all; in other words, we as the 
municipality's inhabitants are obliced to act politically and in a 
committed manner to ensure that these services for ohildren are 
expanded and improved. 

Ve all take part in shaping the conditions in which our own and 
other people's children live. Small children deserve the best, but 
inves;ments require money. The question, ultimately, is how far 

i'i^ prepared to so in their solidarity with the children, 
and how mu-^h we are prepared as tax-payers to invest in the 
JS!^^J?4°/*'''"r®® f?"* children. It is also we who elect 

til llliltii^V ^® responsible for developing and planning 

l^l ""^^^ pclifcicians know about 

the needs of small children, a^ji^gthey plan and budget with a 
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fSS^L!^/"*?^*^ i«a«ination. The experiments with civic de«ooraoy 

! \ ''''^'•^ '-^^ tiunici,)al ;,rea8 in Sweden, nay 

^2fL?;^^?«i"^''^??'' ''^^^ eotablich rt bettor coat ait and^taaX 
«S^Sj^?i;^;/'*'*J^?f -^^^^^ °» Children's needs, aad 

children*.: rirhv that thooo needs should be net 

18 precisely how to acquire /^raater influence, and rreater 
?hrrnS?iJi!%'° "^"^ ^^^P <leterain; tt? Ssoi?Jes of 

til cSnJron '^^-"^'"^^ ^^^^i^'^ ^ ^cciuate environment 

^^'^ subject of toe pre-8ohoo2 , a demand has been 

aSioL "^^"^ oovemxn^ the activities pf 

^^li^""^ thi-' ^ould ensure a hish quality of 

pl^U^enJ. Bu^^ection, Uwover. JeJ^cted by 

It is true that a detailed regulation of the siae of ffrouns and 
of the numbers and coopositon of staff, would ho a st^Mth whSa 

aiocunrof'Liie??!' i«to force. i„ iue Xon^ runM:::;:!;.^::^ 

In tSe cL« could prevent any very dynamic development, 

in the case of the schoolr, the rostriotivr effect of tha qehLi- 

tubi^St^^r'lt''"" ^-^^^ ""^^^ oomprobensJve'Le ^ow'a 

«tw Jh? '^^T^*''*''* ^ 3onniaBion is considering, amon/? 

other thinffs. how to design le^-a res trie tiva f rameworke f ?i ^ 

^J^;;nf oonsdouc, opmion amon.T parents aid staff? 

and aaonff all those intererted in the conditxons of children will 
influence development in euch a vay as to ensure the allocSlon 
resources, which will guarantee children an aleouacy of ^uU 
contacts, and personnel well .rain<.d for their duUes? 

Extended family servloea ^ ur. aspect of eonality 

I^tr^"**?/? ^''^^^S pre-scUoola should be seen in its oyerall 
context. It is one of loany measures relating ^o family policy that 
it^^I:'^;:"^ J** introduced in recent :va?s. SocrS^'dSviio^miSt 
rU^^ »ias led ootk to an iijoraase ir. fincncial support to 
families, and greatly ex^.ended family services in the form of 
provisions for pre-schools. sh.Ud health services, o™or 

SJtlSei'^JhrSi^ sociologist r.ita Liia^JrSm? Jho ha. 

? ^® flooioloffical background to the reoonmeadations of the 
CoiOisBion on Child Cert res in her book ••UppvSrtyiUkor« (Jft^wJ^! 

for children in today's society, in this context. thTpre-schMl 

oare are all important oomplemeatE to the family. Together with 

«;»Bti*«te the ag&recate r^iJ;ces^harjiJ be 

S^W^J t^^*^"**'^*?^ ^i?^^*^'" ^^5*^*' ^ adequate enSJeniiit 
in which to grow up and develop its ptrconality. Tor parents Sd 

complenentary resources ire lmport«t 
laetmments in achieving greater equality. They off^ thrchild-ea 
the opportuaity of a more equel. cormor. .tart from the early yolS 
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The pre-achool 

tl l»%^TtJ'<'^^' ^^^^ f^^"" paJ-oata aore equal opportualtiea 
to fulfil their parental, occuoational and cirio roXea. A ranid 
l^'i^f^f ^^'r*? Proviaioas i« thus as i«portant aa tha varioua 
forma of financial aupport tjrtended to faailiea. 

Hov oa n the are^school be or^aniaed? 

In»lf«d^**?i!I« f'eanizational moaels for the pre-achool oan be 
?™7 : ■ the social and pede^rogic objoctivea aet by the 
CoBBiaaioa on Child Centreax ^ 

Pttll-tiBe pre-achool: 

IfT^ ^^T.l^ I'''' children of o »ontha - approxiaately 2 1/2 yeara 
of age. Size of ffroup: 8-12 children 

Mixed-a^e "aiblin^ groupe" for children of approximately 2 1/2-7 
15"^%? oSuix^nf^'"'''* ^"^^ »odela oan be foSed with ^ 

Part-tine pre-school: 

SJiifr? attending the pre-achool on a part-time basia (3-5 houra) 
should be intepated aa far as poaaible in the ffroupa of the full!^ 
lf?L?''*:?*'*'**''^i '^^i^ recommendation, howeyer, oan he put into 
Hi t eradually, owing to the great need for full-time pre- 

school attendance, particularls' in new residential areas. Separate 
?^ ^''''''r f^*^ therefore be^a^gS 

f^«!? hf'''?/*'^; "^^^^ full-time pre-aohool ia being expanded. 
a?So Lnti^ufff k''^'''*" i» a full-time group, auch groufa viU ' 
^? ^® arranged in districts where this ia required by 

:?:r^ou^^Tc^^^;en^•" ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ''^"^^ 

The^etaff team - the pre-achool as t h e firat democratic Place of 

iiStJ^ri?" the above organizational model with 

i Sf.^r^'*! pre-school should function 

as a working team, in which all plan their work together and 

decialona. and ia which all staff 

?SwrL rL2;'''*?f * ^^^^^^^^ ooacemed to offer Us 
children a democratic pattern of life, children must be given 

JhJ^'^ri ? from the very beginning to experience human interplay. 
Thia is not something that can be taught by talking about it. Co- 
operation can never be learned other than by the children 
experiencing in concrete aituationa how adulta plan their work 
wif problems and conflicta. In thia 

I ! ?f ^? * Poaition to adopt a democratic working 
nethod in its relatlonahipa with other children and with adulta 
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How many children oan the pro-aQhooi ayaten take'' 

Budget and Finance 
Bill, shows the expansion of public services to faailies vith 
children since 196O, Piffures relate to the number of places in 
day nurseries and part-time f^ovps at aid-yeax- 



Year 


No. of places in 
day nurseries 


faiDily day 

nuiroG 17 X 9 Q 


Ko. of children in 
paxt>time groups 


i960 


10,500 


4,000 


58,400 


1965 


11.900 


a, 000 


52,100 


1970 


33,000 


52,000 


66,000 


1971 


41,000 


41,500 


91 ,000 


1972 


46,400 


43.500 


96,000 


1973^ 


54,600 


44,500 


101,000 


1974^ 


62,800 


51,000 


108,000 



1. Estimated figure 



According to the latest available statistics from the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, 54,257 children were enrolled at day 
aurserzes as of 2 April 1973. while the number of planes was 
50,709, somewhat less than the estimated figure given in the 
Finance Bill 101,049 children were enrollefia pL??!tiSe groups 

aSi^r!:s"«^5o!S;9!""'" ^* "^'^^ ^ 

This means that of all pre-sohool children in the country 

* pre-sohool or family day nursery in 1973. 

t« %J'**?*'r'J''" ""^^^^ ^'^^^^y from one part of Sweden 

to another. The total number of children oared for the entire 

SI tLt^tTn ?S"'^566^^9??^'^ ""'"•'^ ^'^^^ 

A continued expansion of whole-day care for pre-sohool children 
fl-^ presupposed by the Finance Bill for the years 1972- 

1974 would mean a total of 112.000 day nursery places by 1980. 
This rould cover 375^ of the requirement for expansion of the day 

^.V/ilV ^'^Jn^^^; ^"'^^^^ e«Paaaicn of day auJserieS wlu 
cover between 40 and 50 per cent of the requirement by 1900 
penilting in 120,000 - 150,000 places. It is also assumed that 
some 200,000 children will be attending a part-time pre-sohool 
in that year. Oa top of this, there will be a number of plaoes 
in family day nurseries. 
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BEST copy WHliBlt '^^^ pro-schooi 

Key oomni88ion8 o n the coaditiona of ohildren 

Since the Coandssion on Child Centres presented its report on 
-he pre-sohool, several aajor oomniasions hare been appointed 
to review the conditions of pre-schcol children. 

A special working group, the Provisions for Children Oroup, has 
heen set up to study in detail, in connection with the Board of 
Health and Welfare's experimental activities in the pre-sohool 
sector, the procedures for case-finding activities, and the 
question of responsibility for pre-school activities on the part 

children. By a decision of Parliaaent in December 
^'l* . ? ^^^^ ^® considering the possible structure 

of training for parents. In addition, a special Children's 
SBVironment Conmission has been appointed to illustrate long-term 
Changes in the conditions under which ohildren live. This Conmisaion 
is to analyse the current living conditions of children, and the 
Changes that are taking place. The Comnission's report is intended 
to provide a basis for a broad discussion of measures to improve 
the environment in which children grow up. in this context, the 
^ffT!®?^^?"' school, the living environment, family finances. 
Child health, and children's culture will all be analysed and 
described. 

A commission has also been created to make a rapid analysis of 
experiences of the new rul:>s on benefits under the recently 
introduced "parents' inr.uraace". ;nien considering the length of 
the period for which one parent is compensated for absence from 

in oonneetion with the child's birth, the conmission will also 
study the situation of the very youngest children at day nurseries. 
This commcssion may make an important contribution to the future 
design of the pre-school system so far as the youngest children are 
Concerned. 

Since 1972, the national Board of Health and Welfare has organised 
intensive research in this field. The object of its pedagogic and 
orgsaiaational experiments is - on ^he basis of the main and 
subsidiary objectives proposed by the Conmission on Child Centres - 
to test the Commission's proposals in respect of methodology and 
internal organieation. oud external relations . Hethodelogy and 
internal organization cover the working approach to be applied in 
pre-schools ("dialogue" pedagogics to promote the child's ego 
development, communicative ability, and formation of a conceptual 
apparatus), grouping by age (infant and sibling groups), and siae 
of group, the collaboration of the staff in work-teams, the 
integration of chi\dren with special needs (individual and group 
integration), the suitability of the environmental programme 
proposed, a testing of the pedagogic programme on existing premises, 
and the pedagogic and social functions of the small day nursery. 
External relations cover collaboration with parents and with the 
residential area at large (childminders, family day nurseries, 
organised park games, libraries, places of work etc.), and 
collaboration with the schools, and with the authority responsible 
for the pre-sohool. The Board of Health and Welfare is also 
preparing a special information campaign for pre-sohool staff and 
for local polltioiaas and senior permanent officers oonoexaing the 
laport of the pre-school Regional courses are being arranged. 



""^i^li vlll be followed up by local, amnicipal aotivitiee (study 
groups and conferences) j also, study material is being compiled, 
on the basis both of tho report by the ConnisBion on Child Centres, 
and the work the Board of Health and Welfare h iS already put in on 
a work schedule for the pro-school » 

Daring the 70' s, considerable knowledge vill thus be gained as 
regards the real conditions of pre-aohool children in Sweden, and 
improved means of achieving a satisfactory environment for both 
children and adults. In thia context we can also mention the 
important discussion tnat haa started on the subject of shorter 
working hours. If a 6-hour working day can be realized, the pre- 
school could be even a better ♦'hing for the children. It is a 
valuable institution even now, but many children spend too long at 
the day nursery, owing precisely to their parents' long working 
day, and their travel to and from work. As yet, however, no 
commission has been charged to analyse this question, and to 
present realistic proposals for a shorter working day. The union 
and political organizations, however, have begun to penetrate the 
problem, so that we can hope for developments in this field, too. 

Child research has now starfced in earnest 

Ve can note, finally, that - with the report of the Commission on 
Child Centres - research relating to children of pre-school age 
has got under way at our university and college departments of 
education and psychology. In this way, important findings can be 
submitted to the decis5 on-makers when they reflect on measures 
for pre-sohool children, and what a good environment for the 
growing generation actually invoiT>es. 

We thus have every reason to view the future with optimism as 
regards young children, and the jpportunity to provide for them 
and attend to their noeds in their immediate environment, through 
the pra-school, and through he latter' s inte-play with all the 
other human and material resonrcoc that should be available. 

The Commission on Child Centres is now drafting proposals on 
revised training schemes for al3 those who work in pre<>schools, 
and analysing the implications of "training on the basis of the 
children's own needs**. 

The pre-school reform can thus be seen as a good beginning to 
something even better to be provided for our young children and 
their parents sometime in the future. 



Bodil Rosengren is Chief Secretary to the Commission on Child 
Centres. 
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